disciplined troops out terrmed 01 tne enthusiastic amateurs.
Meanwhile we rendezvoused outside the city with Major Taite and the rest of "B" Squadron, making, as far as I remember, ten armoured cars altogether, a pitifully inadequate force to police the whole of Amsterdam. So, for the third time on that head-aching day I found myself being whisked back into Amsterdam, which I now regarded with positive abhorrence. Surprisingly, all was quiet in the darkening streets, where people dived furtively into doorways or peered from behind shutters.
We drove without incident to the Burgomaster's office in the Prinsenhof Stadhuis. Redfern and I were allowed to accompany Major Taite when he met the Butch leaders in an oppressively dark room, where oil lamps made yellow oases amid the sombre furnishings. Major Overhoff, a quiet, calm man, was there with Mr. de Boer, the Burgomaster, and others.
I must write, unashamedly, that it was one of those moments which make me proud to be English. Major Taite had everyone's confidence and took command firmly and competently. He gave orders for the German commander, one Lieutenant-Colonel Schroeder, to attend. Within five minutes the German had arrived, in passive compliance with the conqueror's will. He took down his orders in pencil, the chief being that he must no longer keep men scattered in "penny packets," but, after curfew, move them to certain concentration areas.
At one point Major Taite said that the Germans would still be allowed to retain their arms. Schroeder's hard face, slashed with a duelling scar, beamed with pleasure. He rose and extended his hand. Taite looked at it coldly and ignored it. Schroeder sank back, nonplussed and humiliated. Strange to say, I found this incident sharply embarrassing. Schroeder looked like a man without many human sympathies; nevertheless, it is not pleasant to see a beaten foe made to grovel. Major Taite was, of course, strictly carrying out his orders.
Redfern and I, with our light-hearted French-Canadian conducting officer, Phil, moved into the foodless Krasna-polsky Hotel. Phil was in his element organising feasts with the allied forces. The root of the trouble was thatthis way, not that. One and all were deeply concerned atI had, and, complacent non-smoker,tone Hoor thirty feet below, afterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
